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ABSTPACT 

Growth of a human resources perspective among work 
institutions, mirrored by the lifeloTig learning perspective in 
educational institutions,, has created an opportunity for 
cplla;bor ation among and within education, business, labor, and 
government. Barriers to such interaction between education and work 
include different formats for teachingXand learning (emphasis on team 
effort in work settings, but little team teaching or learning in 
aducation) and different motivational settings. Four basic functions 
seem to characterize institutional - relationships between education 
and work institutions. These are (1) /learning experiences and 
-services, (2) flow of human resourcej^, ,{3) new ideas and products, 
and (U) strategy development. One Istrategy /mechanism for maintaining 
leadership communication across the' busiriess-labor-education sectors 
over an extended period of time is /the local collaborative council. 
Collaborative councils can be distinguished by these criteria: 
membership is representative of major community sectors with 
collaborative mechanisms intended to join and serve the interest of 
more than two sectors, they are self^-organized and 

performance-oriented, they represent\ shared Te sponsibility, and ■ 
organizational activity is sustained \through formal council 
organization with assistance from a staff director or coordinator. 
(YLB) 
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Assumptions * . 

Interactions between education, business/industry, and labor are diverse 
in substance, wide in scope, and varied in quality. Moreover, the decade's vast 
expansion of corporate and union directed training makes the total 'range of 
interactions far more complex than the traditional division of functions between 
education and work institutions. 

Professional educators in schools and colleges are only beginning to £eel 
the effects of the increasing education and training competence of employers and 
unions. Pressures on traditional education systems are developing from two 
sources: demand for higher quality performance by education institutions in 
preparing graduates for labor market entry, and direct competition for the time 
and interests of out of school. youth and adult learners. 

One message .of this paper is that the growth of a human resources perspective 
among work institutions, mirrored by the lifelong learning perspective in , 
education institutions, has created an unprecendented opportunity for discussion 
and action among and within the major sectors of education, business, labor, and 
government.' From such discussions and collaborative action at local, state, 
regional and national levels will come greater consensus on problems, preferred 
solutions, resources, and priorities. Attempts to enforce the isolation of 



' The work upon which this paper is based was performed pursuant to 
Contract ^30.0790691 v/ith the Office of Vocational and Adult Education of the 
U.S. Education Department* The views expressed are those of the au^,thor. 
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educatic: irstitutic .s from their eccr.::mic and 7o_i--:_cal constituencies are 
doomed tc failure. Bur openness t ?; th Jh constit ac :ias does nor. necessarily 
imply a loss c r^rof essional inter rity. Educatir . leadership is crucial if 
shared resprnEr-rility is to resul: in greater ins it . clonal effectiveness. 

r Ethsr rrie patterns create:- by this dissoZ icm of institutional isolatlrrn 
will be rrxifr- or diverse in forr:, content ^ind 2z idership is still open to 
specula icn. TChat seens more certain is rr: in: .clonal structures are needier 
to sustain these relat Lonships and assure t n a untability of the participar: - 

Underlying rhes^ relationships must l e an unc:. rstanding of core differences 
between the two instir jtions. Businesses eraphasi." training both in task skills 
and interpersonal relrrions (Lynton, 1981). These two areas converge in moz : work 
^settings because grcvn or team effort is neres :ry to get the job done — whether 
on an assembly line :r in a top management ccricr:t- In education, team teaching 
is rarely stressed md team learning rarely ocrrrs off the sports field. On 
the other hand, diverrsity of interests may be mere encouraged by the very lack 
of group structures i^n education organizations. More than the public-private 
distinction frequently raised, this difference in the very format for teaching 
and learning is probably the most significant barrier to communication across 
the two sectors., . 

A second barrier is related to the first: work institutions teach skills 
and develop teams because tasks need to be accomplished that make a difference 
to the survival of the organization and the continuity of rewards for individuals. 
Schools and colleges are rarely: so dependent for survival (at least in the short 
run) on the performance of teachers and learners. Thus the motivational setting 

differs between the two sets of institutions, creating yet another barrier to 

\ 

effective interaction .on a large scale. From another point of view these 
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UH' lying diiLfer . 
ac ounr in ur. Li £rsr:rr: 



fc -daries -f r ziruzurna] i: :^ity. 

Also '-rd£E::rl-lz.2 :r:Hse re _j::±-onships rrre the core assumptions that have 
£ ... .3d the a^t±ziid±s rf institutLccnal leadcirs throughout the history of AmericsiTi 

From the -T3er--3ecti- e of thu literatui of c- llaboration (Frasev et ..1., 1" 
— finds : nree t' .emes of spe::ial signif ici :".ce 

c That 1 dividual le.-rnsrrs will be mczivated to develop academic 
and vo:.3tic-7il skills ad positive attitudes towards society 
frr-scr 1 I rning is :.losely linked in the learner's mind to 

aoL le, place.-, and opportunities in the immediate cor- 

rauni:v an. r-e larger . ociety. Iinproved aiotivation may, in turn, 
reduc.3 bo-, anti-socia.. behavior -nd the need for costly 
remedial - ,-rrams, 

\ 

o That - -^-^-^ng the - ™lues of democracy and capitalism requires 

the rartaaix—tion of r-iplDyers, -7orkers, and other citia-ns in 
supp—- zf j^riculum revelopmenr, reacher training^career 
guidana^-. ain affectiv;^ educational, administration . 

o That r-±Ti=ning a labor supply "aligned" with the market demand 
for labor cost effective and requires the participation of 
knovrlecas-ali- business, labor, and education leaders in develop- 
ing la: or — rket information, forecasting the economic develop- 
menr a^d aHruloyment needs of the local and regional economy, 
prerarine .-niort and long-term guidance for curriculum developers, 
cairerar g5aiiia:=ice planners, students, and the community at large. 

These have ccnH-snEnrlr been the rationales driving career, vocational, and 

out-of-school rra±a±ii-g legislation. Beyond these rationales lies the equally 

persistent questim cf how best to realize their desired ends. 

The se~lr. ^ective implementation has mived recent policies beyond 

interventions -y si-iale agencies to an emphasis on interagency relationships. 

There has developed a consensus that fragmented, institutionally linilateral 

approaches '.to youth education, training, socialization, and transition services 



have proven inadquate. The point of convergence is on the principles that 
.Cl) national problem-solving requires community level participation, (2) 
community participation requires effective processes to create shared understanding, 
shared responsibility, shared resources , and shared benefits, and (3) the 
participants ' in these processes should include a wide range of community leaders: 
employers, workers, educators, students, government officials, community - 

r 

organizers, and volunteers* 



Functional Relationships Between the Sectors 

Four basic functions characterize institutional relationships between 

education and work institutions (Gold, 1981), These are: 

o The production and distribution of teaching/ learning 
experiences and services > \^ich institutions will be 
. responsible for adding economic anjJ- other values to 
human resources? 

o The flow of human resources between education and employment. 

Who will design, finance, and manage (in sum, who will control) 
information and opportunities for directing individuals into 
education and work opportunities? 

o The production and distribution of new ideas and products . 
Who will be responsible for basic and applied research of 
various kinds? 

o The process of strategy development for higher educations- 
business relationships. Who will be responsible for deliberate 
planning and communication to influence the structure of 
education and business relationships for the three previous 
^ funp^ions? 

The four categories are derived from consideration of the exchangees of resources 
which higher education and business organizations can offer to each other: 
people ,- money , ideas, power, time, places. The bottom line for all activities 
associated with these functions is whether, collectively, they produce mutual 



respect, trust, reliability, and demonstrated results meeting specific needs of 
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individual businesses, higher education institutions, and adult rr 
A very few examples will be used to demonstrate what is r 

Teaching/LearninR Function 

The classroom is the central' image of formal education t. - -ar where 
most of the "business" of schools and colleges (to a lesser de '-. place. 

A decade cr more of experimentation and reiDtm have changed o-~ f where 

teaching- and learning can take place and who can teach. Even - : ".ools have 

changed little in where teaching and learning do take place, th :.^-e— i-ives are 
gathering respectability and credibility, more so at the adult ---1 --ss so at 
the pre-adolescent level. From Foxfire, to experience-bas-d c£--2ir -ih-ation, to 
executive and career internships, to cooperative education and wcr . exparience 
generally, out-of-classroom learning for adolescents and adultj - -.cvt a valued 
concept with a wide range of useful practices, most of which rsq^. si;DStantial 
cooperation from employers, unions, and other community instit^i. ~,njs.. Various 
vocational, career, and cultural education strategies have be-^i.e=,c rrr bring 
the outside world into the classroom, a less costly approach, s-i^t i:rE:3 supported 
with corporate and union-produced teaching aids for topics rsr=^ 'ro-. economic 
and labor education to general public issues. 

At the postsecondary level the relationships are yet ac;xve, including: 

cooperative education, 'college-coordinated apprenticeship an^ ^e-apprenticeship 
programs, tuition assistance programs, industry-services pror-ms, joint 
curriculum projects (especially in vocational and economic education), management 
training, as well as the traditional professional graduate education programs. 
■ On the corporate/union side are more of the same: training for everything from • 

basic skills to graduate programs, use of consultants and published curricula, 
' ... use of community colleges and universities for packaged training. The corporate 

ERIC \C 
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-ducatic- j-d-ir probably approaches $30 billi:^n annually, about 6 percent of 
•That by t --11 System alone. Teaching servi ^s for in-- zhool and Jut of school 
-outh £--e rc—ided by corporations, cc-^.munitv rganizaticr.s , and labor unions ^ 
sometiines ::~ .cooperation, or under com . -act chool s r.tems, sometimes 

independe ,i_L7. 



xuman Resources 



Frc:: zne perspective, of societal surviv . ig people the skills they 

need asrn a living and providing social ivnr-^ tu-icms with people capable* 
.^1 perf or7r::=.T- needed social roles are the^ bot rrr. 1:" e'^'f-r educational Institutions, 
survive themselves, colleges and universitic: - it c-amonstrate their 
oiriinui-z contribution to this core social fur.i-ion. The flow of human resources, 
--n an — 13 titutional perspective, is a three-f :i^e pr -cess: Intake, treatment 
.-d prodxLz:rive use, transfer to the outside wc cK 

An—g the examples of present interacticiis : corporate and union scholarships 
DV high school graduates, including ''upward bound" programs for minority 
cudents: corporate and union support and participation in in-service occupational 
informa-aon programs for secondary and post-secondary teachers, administrators, 
and guidance counselor^; employer cooperation with high school and college 
job placement offices and career counseling programs; use of Internships and 
cooperative programs reducing costs of employee orientation and screening as 
well as for more sympathetic handling of individuals (such as the handicapped) 
whom employers or unions have typically excluded either by bias or by rigid 
entrance requirements. 

A different perspective on the flow of human resources is provided by 
consideration of the uses of vulunteers from business and labor organizations. 
The classroom uses of volunteers have received attention in recent years through 
career education programs. - Volunteers on vocational and other advisory councils 
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are another v:_ ly kno\^ but little researched use o: :iglily variable cjzaiity. 
Less knovm is ir.e intermittent use of volunteers as c -3ul;ants to impr-ve 
s hocl and ur. rsity administrative, transportation, in ..ncial, personnel, 
-intenance, z.: .1 -elated support systems. 

Finally :he flow of human resources touches adults who seek more education 
strengthen z'ne chances for -[nobility and other ar...its required to „~arn 
simply to prer^rv-, rheir status. Returnees to the "learning force" may pay 
-heir own way, b: -bsidized by employers and unions, or use go^^ernmen- 
subsidies. They ma - be seeking basic or state-of-arc technical skills. They 
:nay f ind" approprvinta sources of motivation in secondary schools, colleges and 
universities, c—:: rations and technical, institutes, or through independent 
learning in litr -2S and published media . 

New Ideas in .1 Products 

The area c interaction is more commonly recognized where corporations and 
universities c.perate .in basic and applied research, or where consultants are 
used to train employees in new concepts- or techniques. Peripheral industries 
(especially, a:Hrospace engineering, and pharmaceutical applications) around 
major university lasearch centers exemplify this fact. The flow of new ideas 
and products at the secondary level is frequently overlooked and is, indeed, 
harfler to find. Publishers are traditionally the only arm of the private sector 
with easy access to schools. They act as intermediaries between campuses and 
schools by translating "hot issues" in the education profession into teaching 
aids suitable for different grade levels. More recently publishers have joined 
with mass media to produce videotape, videodisc and other consumer items which 
supplement and as often compete with schools and colleges foi: the attention of 
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■ serious as well as superficial learners. Yet to develop is any meaningful inter- 
change of ideas between the corporate/union training profession and the 
traditional education profession. Cert^rml:" the two sides have much to teach 
each other. 

Strategy Development 

In education as. in politics^ the fourid: :ion for strategy is demographics • 
It can be argued that beyond basic dcmogr^rp'; Ics are three factors forcing realign- 
menns in 'all four functions of business-eziu. ation-labor relations. First, the 
pact of technological innovation has creare,. d£Eaiands for nassive and frequent 
retraining, (perhaps even re-education) c~ tzie nation's labor force. Second, 
allocations of resources for education .re finite and in :he process of being 
redistributed as the average age of the riopulation shifts upward and as alterna- 
tive claims are made on capital. Third, employers, unions and others perceive 
failure on the part of education institutions — both secondary and postsecondar})' — 
to transmit knowledge, skills, and valutas needed to survive in a highly 
competitive world economy. This last argument is especially devastating because 
almost all education institutions are direct rr indirect beneficiaries of tax 
subsidies. When public confidence decreases, a deadly spiral of declining 
resources and declining capability sets in. The question is whether, public 
and private education institutions will be given enought time and resources to 
prove that they have the leadership capacity to help employers, unions, and 
individuals meet the nation*s skill requirements during the next decade, 

A number of vehicles for the development of collaborative strategies 
already exist, but rarely has their potential effectiveness been realized. 
Presumably this is because institutional leaders are only beginning to define 

\ ■ . 
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the e:::L : to which their self-interests require collaborative behavior. Also, 
even wrn^rr - vital interests have^been identified, the behaviors of industry/ 
"busi:zes: -iducation-labor collaboration are new and being tested and refined in 
daily p-actice. Among the existing mechanisms are effective programs, coordination 
unirs, conferences, and collaborative councils. 

£if active programs solve the problem of how to implement agreements made 
at leadership level or how to demonstrate the utility of new services prior to 
top leadership involvement. Principal examples of such programs include 
exemplary cooperative education, vocational education, and career education 
programs which actively involve educators, employers, and/or unions in their 

planning and implementation. ^ 

1 

Coordination units solve^ the problem of assigning responsibility and 
accountability for day-to-day relationships with other community institutions. 
Career and vocational education coordinator positions, career guidance and 
placement offices, campus-based "centers'* of education-work research and program 
development, and industry-services coordinators are all of proven value when 
supported by leadership coramitm,ents and competently staffed. Vocational and 
career education advisory committees coordinated by school staff and appointed 
by superintendents are one form of coordinating unit. Chamber of Commerce, 
National Alliance of Business, the AFL-CIO's Human Resource Development 
Institute, and many large corporations and unions have education liaison/, 
coordinator positions. 

Conferences are valuable for their cumulative "ef feces on network building 
rather than for their one-^time effects.* Annual conferences of the American 
Association of Higher Education have reemphasized education-work linkages over 
several years. The mini-conference series of the U.S. Office of Career Education 

has been an extremely effective means of articulating issues and building a. mulcl- 

\ 



sector constituency for that concept. The established fields of vocational 
and cooperative education use their annual and other meetings to create linkages. 
Recently the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, the American 
Vocational Association, and the American Society for Training and Development 
jointly sponsored a conference whose true purpose was to open communications 
and cooperation among the constituencies of the three groups (Yarrington, 1980). 

Finally, collaborative councils are mechanisms for maintaining leadership 
communication across the business-labor-education sectors over an extended 
period of time.- These councils range from the Joint Council on Economic Education 
formed in 1947, to the Bus'iness-Higher Education Forum formed in 1978, to local 
work-education and industryTeducation-labor councils developed in over 100 
communities during the past five years in particular. The particular value of 
local collaborative councils is that they are located where specific problems 
touch specific individuals and instit^itions and where any solutions proposed for 
those problems must be implemented. 



\ 

Local Collaborative Councils 



It takes day-to-day experience, and year-to-year planning of activities and 

procedures for communities to develop, test, and rework effective collaborative 

• \ 

mechanisms. Collaborative councils are one means through which community leaders 
are learning how to cope with the real problems and needs of youth, adults, and 
the institutions in which they learn ^and work. Words such as "turfdom" and 
"politics" were once accepted as negative, irreducible facts of life (and used 
as excuses for inaction). Through Community councils, ..we are beginning to learn 
how to turn the self-interest inherent in those words to the advantage of all. 
'.'Collaboration" and "collaborative councils," as found in the literature, are 
youijig concepts still being developed. 



Collaborative councils usually are identified as either "Industr;,^^ 

Education-Labor Councils" (and "Industry-Education Councils^^-tJr "Wo^^^ 

Councils" (and "Education-Work Councils'^- Local^pe^B for these generic types 

vary from community to community. CommuryUrf "Action Council for Career Education, 

Consortium of Vocational Educators and Employers, Tri-Lateral Counc^il for^ 

Quality Education, and Association of Business, Labor, and Education are but 

a few of the names that collaborative councils go by. Some of the Private Industry 

Councils (PICs) recently initiated through the federal government's Comprehensive 

Employment and Training Act (CETA) have also taken on the collaborative council's 

r 

characteristic autonomy and involvement in education as well as work-related 
issues. ' ~ . . 

Collaborative councils can be distinguished by a few criteria. These are 
general characteristics and fit better in some cases than in others: 

o Council membership is representative of major sectors in a 

community; collaborative mechanisms are intended to join and 
serve the interest of more than two sector s. Councils should 
be designed to treat- education, industry/business, labor, 
government, an"d-^outh service institutions as equal partners. 
- In local_ practice, the interest and strength of one or two 

sectors may predominate, but" the goal of collaborative councils 
is to seek a balance of multiple purposes rather than 
exclusivity. - " • 

o . Collaborative councils are essentially self-organized . Initial 

sponsorship may come from one sector or evdn^ a single organiza-- ^ 
tion. But once organized, the council is responsible for its 
own continuity. Neither membership nor agenda is assigned to ' . 
the' collaborative partners by a single institution. . 

o Collaborative councils are performance-oriented . Memb^s and 
staff^ 'develop their own agendas and approaches to community 
needs. While such councils may choose to 'play advisory roles 
in specific instances, they are designed to perform a variety 
of roles ranging from fact-finding, to project operation, to 
program development, to program brokering and catalyzing. 
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o Most crucially, council members and the institutions they represent 
share responsibili ty for Implementing the action agenda which brought 
them together in the first place. Members exercise active leadership 
within their primary constituencjv.es and with other sectors and constit- 
uencies. Collaboration implies a recognition of shared self-interests 
that. leads to mutual action. 

o Organizational activity is sustained through formal council organiza- 
tion , with assistance- from a staff director or coordinator. 

Thci issues on the agendas of collaborative councils run the gamut from 
policy to programs to process. The agenda items may address the functions, 
attitudes, behaviors, and capabilities of schools, colleges, employers, labor 
unions, govarnment agencies, and religious and social services institutions. 

For example, some collaborative councils have exhibited leadership -in linking 
economic development and human development. As employers and unions begin' to 
examine the workplace cf the future^ they are troubled by the perceived obsta- "j 
cles of employee /member skills and motivation at all levels of the work force. 
Trying to cope with Vorkplace'^requirements, employers and 'uniorss are drawn progres- 
sively further into , analysis of the education, and training systems as they look 
at the causes of success and failure in career preparation. Collaborative coun- 
cils are neutral "turfs'* where t|iese leaders and their education conterparts can 
discuss^ and act on needs, resources, and strategies in positive ways. 

Linking diverseuinstitutionaL, self-interests is the principal strategy used 
by^ councils to engage institutions in joint planning and action on specific edu- 
cation-work issues. In this way, collaborative councils. are iij-tended to strength- 
en the capabilities of community and state-level institutions by using problem- 
solving approaches that build trust and achievej desired results. 

liost councils " operate on mocjest budgets, 
two: whether there is a paid staff. and whether 
tion responsibilities requiring additional stafl 



The principal cost factors nre 
the council seeks project opera- 



f./ Budgets of $40,000 to $100,000 




are typical of councils with paid staff. Budgets of $2,000 to $3,000 are typi- 
cal of councils which rely entirely on members for coordination. Outreach, and 
in-kind support. As councils become more active, find as their independent, 
honest broker role in the community becomes more significant, a core, ^paid staff 
tends to be indispensable- Councils must then develop cash or equivalent donated 
staff services.^ ** 

.■ ■ / 
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